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be our particular employment. Now, what enables 
us. to pass these times well, and our times of busi¬ 
ness also, is not our professional education, but our 
general one. It is the education which all need 
equally—namely, that which teaches a man, in the 
first place, his duty to God and his neighbor: 
which trains him to good principles and gdod tem¬ 
per; to think of others, and not only of himself 
It is that education which teaches him, in the next 
place, his duties as a citizen—to obey the laws al¬ 
ways, but to try to get thorn made as perfect as pos¬ 
sible ; to understand that a good and just govern¬ 
ment cannot consult the interests of one particular 
class of calling, in preference to another, but must 
see what is for the good of the whole; but every 
interest, and every order of men, must give and 
take ; and tlfat if each were to insist upon having 
every tiling its own way, there^would be nothing 
but the wildest confusion, or the merest tyranny. 
And because a great part of all that goes wrong in 
public or private life arises from ignorance and bad 
reasoning, all that teaches us, in the third place, to 
reason justly, and puts us on our guard against the 
common tricks of unfair writers and talkers, or the 
confusions of such as are puzzle-headed, is a most 
valuable part of a man’s education, and one of which 
be will find the benefit whenever lie has the occa¬ 
sion to open his mouth to speak, orhisearstohear. 
And, finally, all that makes a man’s mind more ac¬ 
tive, and the ideas which enter it nobler and more 
beautiful, is a great addition to his happiness when¬ 
ever lie is alone, and to the pleasures which others 
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- . - 1 Therefore it is most usef id to learn to love and un- 

Iiiis may seem a very simple question, and derstand what is beautiful, whether in the works 
very easily answered; but many who think so, of God, or in those of man ; whether in the flowers 
would leally be very much at a loss to answer it an d fields, and rocks and woods, and rivers, and 
correctly. Everyman, in a free country, wants sea and sky; or in fine buildings, or fine pictures, 
three sorts of education: one, to fit him for his own or fi ne music; and in the noble thoughts and glori- 
paiticulai hade or calling this is professional edu- ous images of poetry. This is the education which 
cation; anothei, to teach him his duties as a man will make a man, and a people good, and wise, 
and a citizen this is moral and political education ; and ] la ppy. Give this, and the ends of profes- 
and a third, to fit him for his higher relations, as sional education can never be altogether lost; for 
Gods creatuie, designed foi immortality this is g 0od sense and good principle will insure a man’s 
religious education. Now, in point of fact, that is knowing his particular business; but knowledge of 
most useful to a man which tends most to his Imp- ] lis business, on the other hand, will not insure 
pmess ; a thing so plain, that it seems foolish to thcm . and not on]y are and goodness the 

state it. Yet people constantly take the word rare <;t and most profitable qualities with which any 
‘useful in another sense, and mean by it, not man can enter upon life now, but they are articles 
what tends most to a man’s happiness, but what 0 f which there never can be a glut: no competition 
tends most to get money for him; and therefore or over-production will lessen their value; but the 
they call piofessional education a very useful thing: more 0 f them that we can succeed in manufacturing, 
blit the time which is spent in general education, sc much the higher will be their price, because there 
whether moral or leligious, they are apt to grudge w j]j be more to understand and to love them, 
as thrown away, especially if it interferes with the 
other education, to which they confine the name of 
“useful;” that is, the education w’hich enables a 
man to gain his livelihood. Yet we might all be 
excellent in our several trades and professions, and 
still be very ignorant, very miserable, and very 
wicked. We might do pretty well just while we 
were at work on our business; but no man is at 
work always. There is a time which we spend 
with our families; a time which we spend with 
our friends and neighbors; and a very important 
time which we spend with ourselves. If we know’ 
not how to pass these times well, we are very con¬ 
temptible and worthless men, tfeugh w r e may be 
very excellent lawyers, surgeons, chemists, engi¬ 
neers, mechanics, laborers, or whatever else may 
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